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Dover Street Studios 


MR. CYRIL MAUDE AS PETER THE INTERPRETER IN ‘*FRENCH AS HE IS SPOKE” AT THE PLAYHOUSE 
Peter: Oh lor! | can’t understand a bally syllable 
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THE TATLER 


ONDON is full of foreigners 
with Baedekers in their 
hands but not in their 
heads. I have already 

met a German who imagined St. 

Paul’s to be an opera-house and 

a Frenchman who took the new 

Scotland Yard for a fortress. 


With the latter | can sympathise. 


here is a hearty welcome ready 
for all these good visitors, for 
without them town would look 
painfully empty. While I feel for 
those who would fain depart, 
those who are trying to swim 
across the Channel appear to me 
to display an indecent eagerness 
to get away from the land of their 
birth. The presence of four mem- 
bers of the City Police among 
these natatorial heroes is a proof 
of uae influence of surroundings 
on the human mind. Everybody 
connected with the City seeks to 
be in the swim. 


was, 


MRS. HENRY J. WOOD 


IONS. 


received a letter the other day from Marienbad in 
which occurred the mysterious phrase, “ The town 
is full of Kingfishers.” 


however, no excuse for his adding, 
descensus Malverni.” 
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By 
M. T. P. 


“te 


BY: the same post-came a post card from a friend 
asking me to stay with him in a house which he 
has taken in Malvern. By 


way of inducement he 


mentioned that it was quite an easy run down. There 
“ Facilis 


Who sang at the opening of the Promenade 
Concerts last Saturday, although the daughter 
of a Russian princess prefers to drop her title 
and to be known as Mrs. Henry J. Wood, wife 
of the popular conductor. This gifted artiste 
's an excellent linguist and can sing equally 


nd the dreadful weather does 

not seem to deter people from 
risking the country. It is just as 
easy to write the filth line of a 


a 


Limerick in rure as it is in ee 


he Attorney-General’s Pee ea 
has removed the last obstacle in th 
way of this craze, and there is now no 
telling where it will stop. 


eres | 


NEW MASTER OF THE HORSE 


The Earl of Granard, who as lieutenant in the 

1st Scots Guards Served in the late South African 

War, has been appointed to be Master of the 

Horse in place of the Earl of Sefton who has 
resigned 


Since these quinquelinear rhymes 
Are not to be counted as crimes, 
I should not be surprised 
To see advertised 
“Try our Limericks ” soon in the ——. 
No prize is offered for the comple- 
tion of the above. 


()re serious writer in a Sunday paper 

seems to derive from these com- 
petitions hopes for a revival of poetry 
in England. In his mind’s eye he sees 
an epidemic of what he calls “ son- 
neteering,’ which he explains as the 
writing of  twelve-line poems. One 
lives and learns. 


well in five languages 


As a matter of fact there is 
a great deal of latent 
poetry among us which only 
wants bringing out. In a 
South-Eastern railway  car- 
riage the other day I saw 
blazoned orth the inscription, 
‘Yo stop the train 
Pull down the chain. 
It would be difficult to con- 
ceive a couplet more pregnant 
with meaning or more suc- 
cinctly expressed. I defy the 


Laureate to ea it. 

M ie Alwemion Ashton tee provided the 
sensation of the season. He declares 

that he has written his absolutely last 

letter to the papers. 


Ir 


Into horror’s dark domain 

All my dearest hopes were dashed on 
Hearing I should ne’er again 

Read the screed of Mr. Ashton. 
Yet, prolific Algernon, 

Tam much inclined to doubt you, 
For the world could not go on 

(And you know it well) without you. 


THE LARGEST ORCHID EVER SHOWN 


Major Holford, equerry to the King and an enthusiastic orchid-grower, exhibited 
at the Royal Horticultural Society’s show last week one of the finest orchids ever 
It was the L. C. elegans, possessing thirty spikes, bearing 230 flowers 


seen. 
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Cribb 


THE DUKE OF CONNAUGHT AND HIS FAMILY 


The past week has been a busy one for the Duke of Connaught, 
who has inspected both the Curragh and the Bordon Camp 


From hardship’s trammels I’m released ; 
Within my eye there is a glister, 
lor I may marry my deceased 
Wile’s sister. 


The ancient law was rather stiff, 
In fact it was a very bad one. 
I'd marry mine to-morrow, if 
I had* one, 
t this season of the year there is always 
an outbreak of burglary, but we do 
these things on a very small scale in the 
west. In Siam 
an enterprising 
burgiar has 
taken  filty 
elephants in 
one coup. I 
commend _ this 
to the Kaiser 
when he next 
paints a picture 
of the yellow 
peril. 


MM: Ni eae 


KXnox is 
TOME Senn t 
cricket and go 
in for singing. 
This at first 
sounds porten- 
tous, but after 
all he is only 
deserting one 
Diet ches fou 
another. 


IN LONDON 
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Picking 


a= Bomes of 


The bones of the ill-fated Montagu, which was cast away on Lundy Island over eighteen months ago, are at last being carried away piecemeal 
by the shipbreakers. Some months ago a ndicate of South Wales adventurers purchased the wreck from the Admiralty, for a lump sum, in 
order to secure the valuable steel and iron composing the hull. A large number of expert shipbreakers were sent out to live on Lundy Island, 
and to enable them to get to and from. their work on the huge carcass an aerial footway over 500 yd. long, shown. in our photograph, was 
constructed from the top of Lundy’s precipitous cliffs to the roof. of the charthouse on the wreck, Down this footway the shipbreakers pass 
to and from their work. The main deck of the wrecked battleship is always awash at high water, therefore work can be carried on only for 
a short time daily. When weather permits lighters are brought alongside the wreck immediately below the footway, and piece by piece huge 
sections of the armour-plating are being removed from the huge carcass and transferred to the shore 


to 
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THE TATLER 


lhe Tatler 


London, August Twenty-eighth, 1907. 
EDITORLTAE- AND. (GENET AL  (OFLEL CES: 
Great New Street, London, E.C. 
Telegraphic Address: ** Sbhere, London.” 


SHIPPIN G, TOURS, 


PORTUGAL AND MADEIRA 


TOURS AND CRUISES EVERY TEN DAYS. 
14 days, £12; 23 days, £16 to £20. 
By BOOTH LINE ROYAL MAIL STEAMERS 
All expenses included, except Gratuities. 
R.M.S. CLEMENT (3,500 tons), Liverpool September 7th, London September 10th. 
R.M.S. LANFRANC (tw. sc. 6,400 tons), Liverpool September 18th, London September 21st. 
For full particulars, apply 


BOOTH LI N 8, Adelphi Terrace, Strand, London. 


30, James Street, Liverpool. 
ORIENT-ROYAL MAIL LINE TO 
AUSTRALIA, NEW ZEALAND, and TASMANIA calling at 
GIBRALTAR, MARSEILLES, NAPLES, EGYPT, and COLOMBO. 
FORTNIGHTLY SAILINGS. 


j | Tons. London. Marseilles. Naples. 

ORONTES (twin-screw) ..../ 9023 Sept. 6 Sept. 13 Sept. 15. 

OPHIR (twin-screw)!.........| 6814 Sept. 20 Sept. 27 Sept. 29. 

OROYA...... Pe anneees ‘| 6297 Oct. 4 Oct. 11 Oct. 13. 

ORTONA (twin-screw).. : 7945 Oct. 18 Oct. 25 Oct. 27. 
F. Green & Co., Head Offices: 


Managers. . { ANDERSON, ANDERSON & Co., | Fenchurch Avenue, London. 


For Passage apply to the latter firm, at 5, Fenchurch Avenue, E.C.; or to West-End Branch 
ffice, 28, Cockspur Street, S.W. 


YACHTING CRUISES 


West Highlands, 
West and North Coast of Scotland, 


AND 
Round Great Britain. 


Beautiful Scenery, Excellent Accommodation, and Table. 
Moderate Fares. 


APPLY TO M. LANGLANDS & SONS, 
LIVERPOOL. 


NORTH OF SCOTLAND AND ORKNEY 
AND 
SHETLAND STEAM NAVIGATION COMPANY’S 


SUMMER GRUIS Es: 


From Albert Dock, Leith, to CAITHNESS and the ORKNEY and SHETLAND ISLANDS, 
every Monday, Tuesday, Wednesday, and Friday, and from Aberdeen five times a week, 
from May Ist to September 30th. 


ST. MAGNUS HOTEL, HILLSWICK, SHETLAND. Comfortable quarters, excellent 
cuisine, grand rock scenery, and good loch and sea fishing in neighbourhood. Passage money 
and eight days in hotel for £6 6s. 


Full particulars from Tuomas Cook & Son, Ludgate Circus, London; Worpir & Co., 
75, West Nile Street, Glasgow; James H. Mitne, 1, Tower Place, Leith; and CHARLES 
Merry_eres, Manager, Aberdeen. 


LONDON AND ABERDEEN. 


THE ABERDEEN STEAM NAVIGATION COMPANY'S STEAMERS, 

FROM LONDON (Aberdeen Wharf, Limehouse) Every Wednesday and Saturday. 

FROM ABERDEEN (87, Waterloo Quay) Every Wednesday and Saturday. 

Steamers fitted up in- irst-class Style. Smoking Room and Ladies’ Saloon on Deck. Electric Light throughout. 

HOLIDAY TOURS to Ballater, Balmoral, Braemar, Deeside Highlands, Dunkeld, Inverness, and Caledonian 
Canal; also to Orkney and Shetland Islands. 

Berths secured and further information obtained on application to GEORGE MUTCH, Agent, The Aberdeen 
Steam Navigation Co.'s Wharf, Limehouse; Pitt & SCOTT, Ltd., 25, Cannon Street, E.C.; GEO. W. WHEATLEY 
& Co., 23, Regent Street, S.W., London ; ALEXANDER MURRAY, 261, Union Street, Aberdeen; or 

x ~ EDWARD J. SAVAGE, MANAGER, ABERDEEN, 
Telegraphic Address—‘t Mutch, Limehouse, London.” Telephone—Wharf, Limehouse, No. 39 Eastern. 
“ Navigation, Aberdeen.” fice, Aberdeen, No. 7. 


” ” ae 


THE See wee 


this Week (issued Friday, August 31st) will contain 
A SPECIAL SUPPLEMENT dealing with 
THE REMARKABLE DEVELOPMENT OF CHINA, 


which is Westernising itself. 


THE SANDS AT BLACKPOOL. 
A double-page Drawing by Cuartes Wytiie—interesting to all Holiday 
Makers. 


VIVID PICTURES OF THE DESTRUCTION OF 
CASA BLANCA. 
PERSONALITIES AT THE SOCIALIST CONGRESS. 


Gd. SOMETHING TO INTEREST EVERYBODY. 6d. 


THE RATE OF POSTAGE FOR THIS WEEK’S TATLER is as follows: 
anywhere in the United Kingdom 4d. per copy; to Canada 1d. per copy. Elsewhere 
abroad the rate would be 4d. FOR EVERY TWO OUNCES. Care should therefore be taken to 
correctly WEIGH AND STAMP all copies before forwarding. 
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MR. ARTHUR BOURCHIER 
TO-NIGHT and EVERY EVENING at 9, 
FIANDER’S WIDOW. 
By Sypney VALENTINE & M. E. Francis. At 8.20, ‘A PAIR OF KNICKERBOCKERS.” 
FIRST MATINEE, WEDNESDAY, September 4th, at 2.30. 


AIETY THEATRE. Manager, Mr. Grorcr EpwarRDES 
EVERY EVENING at 8 (Doors open 7.40). 
A New Musical Play, entitled 
THE GIRLS OF GOTTENBERG. 
Box Office open daily from 10 till 10. 


LONDON HIPPODROME. 
TWICE DAILY, at 2 and 8 p.m. 
MIRTH, MYSTERY, AND SENSATION. 
AQUATIC, STAGE, -AND EQUESTRIAN SPECTACLE. 


ARRICK. 


Lessee and Manager. 


R SQ., W,C. SIR ROGER DE COVERLEY. 
Mdle. GENEE, Premiére Danseuse. 
THREE MEERS. “MAN THE BRUTE,” &c. 
Manager, Mr. H. J. Hircuins. 


EMPIRE, LEICESTE 


THE DEBUTANTE. 
EVERY EVENING at 8.0. 


ALKAN STATES EXHIBITION EARL’S COURT, 
Open lla.m.tollp.m. Is. 
SERVIAN SECTION.—QUEEN’S PALACE. BULGARIAN SECTION.—IMPERIAL 
COURT. MONTENEGRIN SECTION.—DUCAL HALL. 
WORKING TOBACCO, CARPET, AND OTHER EXHIBITS. 
PEASANT DANCERS and GIPSY MUSICIANS—FREE. 
GRAND MILITARY and PROMENADE CONCERTS. 
“OLD JAPAN”’ IN THE EMPRESS HALL. 

‘“ All around is a wealtn of bloom.”—Times. ‘‘ Illusion complete from the doors.”’—Daily 
Telegraph. ‘A spectacle the most beautiful ever produced.”—Morning Post. ** Realistic and 
gorgeous conception.’—Standard. 

FIJI-YAMA-NIKKO TEMPLE AND NIKKO BRIDGE. 
JAPANESE THEATRE FREE. 
AVERNUS WHEEL. MOTORING IN MID AIR. 
Maxim’s Flying Machine. Balkan Stalactite Caves. Pygmies from Ituri. 


QUEEN’S HALL. 


PROMENADE CONCERTS. 
; TO-NIGHT AND NIGHTLY at 8. 


THE QUEEN’S HALL ORCHESTRA. 
Conductor, Mr. HENRY J. WOOD. 


1s. to 5s. 
Full Programmes for the entire season of the Queen's Hall Orchestra, Ltd., 320, Regent 


Street, W. 
ROBERT NEWMAN, Manager. 


SUEPRHOELNE SKIN EOGTION 


Cures Eruptions, Pimples, Spots, and all Disfigurements. 
GIVES A LOVELY COMPLEXION. 
In is. Bottles. All Chemists, or on receipt of amount. 
J. PEPPER & Co., 154, Bermondsey Street, London, S.E. 


CORNS! CORNS! CORNS! 


CURED BY 


EVER o © Neo. C A.C: 


Send 13 Stamps to G. WAUGH & Co., 177a, Regent Street, London, W. 
AND TRY. 
It takes away pain and kills the root. 


THE TATLER’S HOTEL LIST. 


AVIEMORE.— Station Hotel, Aviemore, Strathspey. W.H. Lecce, Manager. 


NEVER FAILS TO CURE. 


BRAEMAR.—Fife Arms Hotel. Centre of Scottish Highlands. 


BOURNEMOUTH.—Empress Hotel, The Square. Absolutely the best situated, overlooking 
the Public Gardens. An ideal spot for all seasons. Electric light. Billiard room. Special 

attention to the Catering. From £2 2s. weekly ; 8/6 per day ; Saturday till Monday, 15/-; including 
Lights and Attendance. Table d'Héte. Separate Tables. Tel. : 0984. Illustrated Tariff. 


BOURNEMOUTH. “*Elvaston.'’ West Cliff. Pension. Best position on sea front. 


COLCHESTER.—The Cups. Posting and Motor Garage. E. J. Hart, Proprietor. 


CROMER. Send 2d. to Town Clerk, 7, Town Hall, for beautifully illustrated Guide, giving 
details of accommodation. 


LEAMINGTON SPA.—Regent Hotel. Spendyour holidays at the Premier Hotel of Midlands. 
Best centre in England for motoring and driving. Charming country. Splendid roads. 
Garage for 60 cars. Telegrams: ‘‘ Regent.'’ Telephone: 109 Leamington. 


Overlooking Hyde 


Most charming position in London. 
Moderate 


LONDON. Royal Palace Hotel. 
Enclosed suites with private bath-room. 


Park. Every comfort and luxury, 
charges, 


MARGATE.— Cliftonville Hydro. Fullylicensed, Finest position, facing seaand Oval. Electric 

light and lift. Roof garden. Billiards (2 tables). First class cuisine and wines. Within easy 
distance of golf links. Motor garage in grounds of Hotel. Turkish, Dowsing and Electric baths. 
Special week-end tickets from Messrs. Cook & Sons—Saturday to Monday, £2; Friday to Monday, 
£2 10s., including 1stclass railway fare and full board. Special terms for lengthened stay during. 
Spring and early Summer. For Tariff apply Manager. 


MENDESLEY-ON-SEA.—Grand Hotel. Tariff on application to Rettty Mrap, Resident 


Proprietor. 


W ESTON-SUPER-MARE.— Week end at Grand Atlantic Hotel. Garage. Nearest togolflinks, 
Do. Royal Hotel, for comfort. Re-furnished. Electriclight Garage. 
Do. For Sunshine and Atlantic Breezes. Booklet, stamp, Phillput, Stationer. 


THE TATLER can be obtained in Paris at 
GALIGNANI’S LIBRARY, 224, Rue de Rivoli; 
W. H. SMITH & SON, 248, Rue de Rivoli; 
and at all important News Stands and Railway Bookstalls on the Continent. 
In Germany and Austria THE TATLER can be obtained at the various. 
Depots in each town of the Saarbach News Agency. 
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The Lighter Side 


in Sinirtsleevess or camp Life 


SOME OF THE OFFICERS OF THE 38RD BATTALION EAST SURREY REGIMENT 


The names, reading from left to right, are: Captain Fletcher, Lieutenant Sayers, R.A., Captain Platt, Lieutenant Scott, Lieutenant Porte, 2nd Lieutenant 
Page, Lieutenant White, Captain Sutherland, Major Tew, Captain Sayers, Colonel Worthington, 2nd Lieutenant Errington, 2nd Lieutenant Gripper, 
Captain Allason, Lieutenant Schomberg, Captain New, 2nd Lieutenant Riordan 


THE SHORNCLIFFE DERBY FOR NON-COMMISSIONED OFFICERS AND MEN 


One of the most amusing incidents in the East Surrey Regiment, Srd Battalion, sports the other day took the form of a Shorncliffe Derby, in which the 
competitors had to find their boots and lace them up, eat a bun, drink a bottle of lemonade, light a pipe, and arrive with it alight at the winning post 
300 yd. away 


~ Lholographs by Leonard Wiloughvy 


LADIES’ DONKEY RACE, EACH DONKEY BEING DRIVEN BY, AN OFFICER 


Very amusing and exciting, too, was the above race, in which lady relatives of the officers rode donkeys selected for their obstinacy. Most of the 
officers from the major down to the 2nd lieutenant took part in the race, in which words of command were useless, the officer with the most persuasive 
voice getting in his mount and rider an easy winner 
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No Hurry. 

HERE is a good South African 
story told of General Sir John 
French, who has just been 
appointed Inspector-General 

of the Forces. During the war he 
and Sir lan Hamilton were dining 
together at Thabanchu when a mes- 
senger arrived to say that bullets 
were falling thickly over the cavalry 
brigades and that the men had had 
to mount and leave their saddles 
behind. “I looked at French,” says 
Sir lan Hamilton, relating the inci- 
dent, “and he loudly called for 
another mutton chop.” 


Looked Suspicious. 


: | ‘he shaggy hair of Joachim, the. 


recently - deceased __ violinist, 
suggested to a railway oflicial on 
one occasion not the fiddler but the 
card-sharper. The northern express 
glided into Edinburgh as Joachim 
and three friends were finishing a 
game of whist with a Scotch plaid 
laid across his knees. “This light 
is abominable, inspector,” said the 
famous violinist to an official. 


good enough for your business I’m 
thinking.” 


A Half-formed Wish. 
(A. shy young curate was delivering 
his very first sermon in a small 
town. Many of his friends were in 
the congregation, and altogether the 
young man found the occasion a 
very trying one. “How many of 
you, my b-brethren,” he stammered, 
“have at one time or another 
cherished in your bosoms a_half- 
warmed fish 
titter from the congregation. 


THE PRINCE OF WALES'S 


hes 
reply was prompt, “It’s mair than ~ 


There was an audible 


Dupont 
THE LATEST PHOTOGRAPH OF MDLLE. ALLA NAZIMOVA 


A Russian actress, now taking the leading ré6le in one of New “York's 


principal plays, The Doll’s House. She went over to America a 

year ago with some Russian players and was seen by Mr. H. Miller, 

the well-known actor and manager. He advised her to learn English. 

In four months from that day she played Hedder Gabler (Ibsen) in 

English, having mastered the language completely in this short time. 
She is a magnificent violinist and pianist 


A ‘‘Consecrated” Yard. 


At a town council they were discussing 

the advisability of consecrating a 
portion of a new cemetery. A member 
suggested it would be a very good idea. 
to consecrate the whole of the cemetery. 
“T had my back yard consecrated, Mr. 
Mayor, and it has worn well.” 


HIST AND HOSTESS 
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John Burns—Poet. 


“]"he scholastic success of young 
Jobn Burns reminds one of an 
incident in which his eminent father 
was an actor. John Burns, both 
because of his name and because he 
is o! Scottish descent, ought to have 
something of the poet about him. 
‘The other day he was asked to con- 
tribute a verse to one of those 
albums which are the chief terrors 
of moderslife. He wrote :— 
3orn in struggle, reared in strife, 
Agitator all my life. 
Blessed with health ; my only wealth 
—My ain gude wife. 


Queer Nicknames. 
t is said} and truly, that the man 
without a nickname is also 
without friends. This in a large 
measure is no doubt true, for one 
can call to mind but few well-known 
men in whatever sphere of life who 
are not known by intimates and 
public alike by some nickname 
or other however incongruous. In 
this connection it is worth relating 
that Lord Salisbury’s- brothers all 
have their nicknames. J.ord Wil- 
liam, who is a clergyman, is known 
to his intimates as the “ Fish,’ Lord 
Hugh answers to the name of 
“Linky,” and the fourth brother, 
Lord Edward, has been christened 
“Niggs.” 
tit tt aie 
Stirring at Last. 
[2 a certain town there lived a man 
who.was much annoyed by a 
mud hole near his door. One night 
he found a member of the town 
council floundering in the mud. 


The poor councillor cried for help, but 
all the man said was, “I am glad to see 
you stirring in this matter at last.” 


Whyte 


IN THE HIGHLANDS 


The Prince of Wales, a first-rate sportsman and the easiest of visitors to entertain, is always a welcome guest in Highland homes during the 


shooting season, 


} On September 2 the Prince goes to Moy Hall for a week's shooting with the Mackintosh of Mackintosh. 
Captain Godfrey Faussett accompany him, and Mrs. Mackintosh has invited 
Duchess of Somerset, Lord and Lady Chesterfield, Lord Cecil Manners, Capt 


Lord and Lady Burleigh and their daughter, 


ain Cunninghame Graham, and the Hon. Margaret Fraser, a sister of 


Sir Charles Cust and 
the Duke and 


Lord Lovat, to meet the Prince on this his second visit to Moy (depicted above) within two years 
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Captain Harry Graham's humorous assertion in a recent issue of ‘* The Tatier”’. that the kilt is now chiefly worn by English tourists has aroused the 

ire of a Scottish reader, who states that the kilt is worn more than ever by Scotsmen. His Majesty the King, of course, has a decided penchant for a 

Highland dress, and on one occasion commanded a photograph of the house party in their ‘‘kilties..’ Our photograph represents three prominent 

Scotsmen who enthusiastically favour the kilt: (1) Cameron of Lochiel, brother of the young Chief Lochiel; (2) Baillie of Dochfour, a notable figure in 

‘the northern meeting week—he married the only daughter of Lord and Lady Burton; (3) Lord Lovat of Beaufort Castle, one of our most famous shots, 
who is now shooting with the Duke of Portland at Langwell 


Photographs by Whyte 
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Langfier 
A NEW PICTURE OF MISS JUNE VAN BUSKIRK 
Who 


is now taking the part of Ella Seaford in ‘‘The Earl of Pawtucket" at The Playhouse. The part is that which she created when the piece was 
produced in New York 
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Pretty Girls .% Merry Widow.” 


Ow 


N 


at 
Oe 
ray 


The photograph at 24g | ce 7 ; A438 Grand, Ada Fraser, 
the top of this page A ; se Kitty Kenway, and 
depicts a group of ‘Qs i es. Ursula Graham. 
pretty girls in the SxS : se ; Reproduced below 
Daly’s success, ‘“ The Ax WW . 1 i is a charming photo- 
Merry Widow.” The Bess: : + graph of Miss Irene 


names, reading from Ws @ agen = % =f) Desmond, who takes 
left to right, are: - Wh Be ee eae | Xs the part of Sylvaine 
The Misses Cicely i y ai 4 zat (wife of Khadja) in 
Howard, Phyllis le te oor ~ abe Ge the same play. 


Photographs by Foulsham & Banfield 
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Some Stories 


A Youthful Actor. 


N general principles I dislike talking about myself, chiefly 
because I feel that I have nothing much to say that is 


likely to 

interest the 
general public. 
However, as the 
Editor of THE 
TaTLeR has very 
kindly extended to 
me a. pressing in- 
vitation to say 
something about 
my personal ex- 
periences, I feel it 
would be  dis- 
courteous to refuse 
to dé so. I went 
on the stage when 
I was thirteen years 
old, and: a little 
later on met with 
an accident that 
did. not, however, 
damp~ my ardour 
for the career I had 
adopted though it 
incapacitated me 
{or some time from 
active work on the 
stage. 


“‘ Ben the Bo’sun.” 
“Lhe Pieceueael 
appeared in 
was Ben the Bo'sun, 
a thrilling melo- 
drama. 3en was 
played by Mr. Lyall 
Swete, whilst my Mr. 
part was far less 
conspicuous but it 


pleased me immensely as my work consisted mainly in fighting 
We had terrific combats every “hight, 


someone with a cutlass. 
but on one occasion my opponent in the 
excitement of the moment brought his 
cutlass, which was a to lerably heavy 
weapon, down on to my head with -con- 
siderable force with the result that I was 
at once‘ put out of action.” 


A Real Stabbing Scene. 
Ths. by the way, was not the only 
accident I have met with on the 
stage. Some years later I was playing 
Roderigo in Othello, when I was stabbed 
by Laurence Irving, who was playing Iago. 
Icvi ing was always tremendously keen and 
in earnest, and in the: stabbing scene on 
the occasion mentioned he drove his 
dagger, which happened to be a real one, 
into my side. He was awfully upset about 
the matter, but the wound was really a 
trivial one and I was all right again in a 
couple of days. 


Stage Fright. 
was once suddenly attacked by stage 
fright when playing in a very serious 
play. ii recall the incident even now with 
a shudder. What frightened me was that 
at a very serious moment in the play the 
audience began to laugh. It was a dread- 
ful thing’ to hear their laughter, when 
properly they should have been held spell- 
bound by the interest of the play. I 
became bereft of any feeling except a wild 
desire to get off the stage and out of the 
theatre—to get any where, i in fact, where I 
could not hear that horrible laughter. 
I walked—indeed, I think I ran—off the 
stage, but happily I recovered my nerves 
directly afterwards and was able to finish 
my part all right. 


MR. GRANVILLE BARKER AS HE APPEARS 


At the Court. 


This popular young actor and manager has made his name in connection with the production of 
George Bernard Shaw's plays and other pieces at the Court Theatre. 
Mr. Vedrenne, open their season at the Savoy early in September 


out in 


Lilts & Walery 


MR. GRANVILLE BARKER 


As John Tanner in Mr. George Bernard Shaw's 
play, ‘‘Man and Superman” 
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IN PRIVATE LIFE 


is one circumstance that prevents this 
its entirety—I mean the existence of 
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By Granville 
Barker. 


y career at the Court Theatre began some three years ago. 
For several years prior to that time I had in view the 


idea of conducting 
a theatre on the 
lines» which the 
public are now 
familiar with—and 
it is particularly 
pleasant to recall 
at the moment 
when Mr. Vedrenne 
and myself are 
moving to another 
house how well we 
have been supported 
by the public in a 
policy which they 
at once from its 
inception seemed 
to appreciate and 
understand. 


« Candida.” 
II had played in 
Candida for the 
Stage Society, and 
towards the end of 
1903 | took the play 
to Mr. Vedrenne 
and proposed that 
we should produce 
Itesate: thes «Court 
Theatre and at the 
same time outlined 
to him the policy 
which I thought we 
should adopt in our 
joint management, 
a policy which Mr. 
Vedrenne — entirely 
agreed with. There 
policy being carried 
a censor of 
plays. But for the censor we should 
be able to produce a great many plays 
that we are debarred from doing under 
present circumstances. 


Ernest H, Milis 


He and his partner, 


Free Trade. 

V ith the introduction of free trade in 
theatres the excuse for the censor- 
ship really passed away. The censor is 
moreover all powerful; there is no appeal 
against his decision, and the person who 
feels aggrieved at it has nothing to do 
but submit. Some day I feel sure the 
office will be abolished and the public 
will be left to form their own judgment on 
a matter which it is absurd should be 
done for them by one individual. Perhaps 
I should not have alluded to this subject at 
all, but it is one! feel strongly about, for I 
am convinced that the existence of the 
censorship does not make for the welfare 
of the theatre. 
ue te 
A Pastoral Play. 
xpression of such opinions can hardly, 
I fear, come under the head of recol- 
lections; so here is one more incident 
which happened to me when I was playing 
in a pastoral performance, at Clifton, | 
think. The performance was Twelfth 
Night, and among our audience were a 
number of schoolgirls who sat close to the 
stage. They all, | think, had books of the 
play, which they followed with great care. 
1 made a slip in one of my lines, and 
directly I uttered the line I heard a voice 
from one of the young ladies near the 
stage exclaim triumphantly, “That is 
wrong, that is wrong,” and I felt I 

deserved the reproof. 
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ESPERANTO FOR EVER. By Will Owen. 


ss 


VAX OUR Lot 


Ss 


‘“Now, Jimmy, repeat a sentence embodying the word, ‘seldom’” 
‘‘My father used ter ’ave a couple of pigs but he selled ’em” 
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Ghe CADDIE AGAIN. By Charles Pears. 


Caddie (hot on the game with sixpence ‘‘on”): Bin playin’ long, lady? 
Miss Smith (profound spinster): No; not very long 
Caddie: Ah! golf’s a game as should be learnt when yer young 
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NEW CRITICISM. By George Belcher. 


Cheerful Charwoman: Lor, sir! your pictures is beautiful; but me sight’s so bad, sir, | can’t see ’em 
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A QUIET ANSWER. By H. M. Bateman. 
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Lady (who has asked nearly every possible question): And what, my good man, is that you are collecting? 


L.C.C, Man:. Well, you see, mum, I’m the man wot’s told off to pick up all the bank notes wot the gents wot sleeps ’ere 
leave lyin’ about for the L.C.C, 
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TS GUIDE 


By Lawson Wood. 


BURST—To break asunder; to open suddenly; to explode. 
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Tittle-Tattle of 


John Hare and his Portrait. 

N these days when “all the world is 
mad about the stage,’ and the 
existence of a popular actress is not 
so much idyllic as Odol-ic, it is 

scarcely necessary for me to point out that 
when a stage favourite is being photo- 
graphed in a “character” part he or she 
has to be careful to use very little grease 
paint as otherwise the idiosyncrasies of 
the camera make the photograph come ou* 
too black. 

John Hare, who. is shortly leaving for 
his farewell tour of the provinces, is having 
his portrait painted by Hugh Riviére, who 
has already scored a number of theatrical 
successes with his portraits of Genevieve 
Ward, Sir Squire Bancroft, and Henry 
Arthur Jones. The present portrait is to 
show Hare in character in the famous play- 
let, A Quiet Rubber. On the day of the 
first sitting Hare’s dresser arrived at the 
studio bearing the costume, wig, and 
et ceteras, which included grease paints. 
When Hare saw the last-named he shook 
his head. ‘No, no; I shan’t want any 
grease paints for the portrait.’ The 
dresser scratched his head in some per- 
plexity. Then a smile of comprehension 
illuminated his expressive countenance. 
“No, sir; I suppose they would come out 
rather black.” 


i i te 


A Whisker Story. 
he Zancigs have made us accustomed 
to the idea of two minds with but a 
single thought, though personally I fail to 
see anything very wonderful in that. I 
have often met people who have not even 
got one, though, per contra, I have often 
observed dozens of minds with but a 
single thought when the orchestra 
begins playing a selection at the 
music-halls. This, however, is by 
the way. What I have been trying 
to say is that the theatrical dresser 
has a delightful way of identifying 
himself with the actor whom he is 
told off to dress. He will almost 
invariably speak of himself and the 
“‘dressee ’ as though they were two 
souls with but a single body. A 
rather apt illustration of this was 
once given by John Hare’s dresser, 
to whom allusion has been already 
made. Mr. Hare was at the time 
appearing in a piece in which his 
face required to be made up with 
whiskers. Just after Mr. Hare had 
gone on one night a member of the 
company came up to the dresser 
and made a jocular remark on 
the subject of the aforesaid side 
trimmings. The dresser looked at 
him more in sorrow than in anger 
and replied, “ Oh, no ; there’s nothing 
wrong with our whiskers.” 


tt # it 


Edward Terry and his Dresser. 
‘The dresser will usually be found 


An Ungrammatical Retort. 
ie Wy weren't you here when I called 
you ?”’ queried the actor. “I were 
here, sir,” was the reply. Edward Terry 
smiled at the ungrammatical form the 
reply had taken and resolved to call 
gentle attention to the error. “Oh, was 
you?” The hint was not taken. The 


dresser merely looked very much aggrieved 
‘I said I were, sir.’ 


and answered, ‘ 


THE GRAND DUKE CONSTANTINE 


To whom have been presented addresses and 
greetings on the completion of his twenty-five 
years of literary and political work 
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By M. Sterling 
© MacHinlay. 


An Old Lyceum Hand. 
ne of the jeunesse dorée of the modern 
stage received an unpleasant rebuff 
recently from his dresser, who had hap- 
pened to be at the Lyceum in the good 
old days when Irving reigned supreme 
with Bram Stoker as his prime minister. 
The very modern young man was not 
feeling particularly well and decided to 
give his understudy a chance. One need 
hardly add that this took place on tour, 
for it takes a good deal to make an actor 
give way to his understudy at a London 
theatre. Unfortunately for himself our 
youthful hero happened to mention his 
intention to the old Lyceum dresser 
“Tm not feeling at all up to the mark, 
William.” “Really, sir? I’m sorry.” 
“No; in fact I don’t think I shall act 
to-night.” William eyed him with a 
scornful air, and retorted with crushing 
emphasis, “‘ There'll be nothing new in 
that, will there, sir?” 
ae ie 
After the Earthquake. 
My next story concerns not a theatre 
dresser but a valet—I beg his 
pardon, a gentleman’s gentleman. It is 
a reminiscence of the San Francisco 
disaster which Madame Emma Eames 
recounts with considerable delight. The 
earthquake was over and people were 
huddled together on the beach wondering 
what horror was to befall them next. On 
to this scene of tragedy enter the leading 
comedian in the shape of M. Plancon’s 
servant; at least, he proved to be the 
leading comedian, though at the time he 
had no idea that he was playing that 
vole. He gazed in anguish at those 
around with eyes almost dropping out. 
“Oh mon Dieu, mon Dieu!” he 
cried, clasping his hands together 
in an agony of despair, “Ou est le 
parapluie de M. Plancon?” 


te % 


Charles Hawtrey’s Visitor. 
ef “Things ar are not always what they 
seem ”’ is an excellent proverb, 
the truth of which has been borne in 
upon most people at some time or 
other. An old public school man 
who had fallen on evil days dropped 
into the billiard-room of a hotel 
near Victoria some’ time’ ago and 
was offered a game by an affable- 
looking stranger. The game was 
followed by another, and by the time 
the third had come to an end the 
public school man was becoming 
quite chummy with the mysterious 
unknown who displayed a wonderful 
knowledge of theatrical doings. On 
leaving the hotel the mysterious one 
invited the other up to his chambers 
for a drink and proved to be a most 
affable host. 
A few months later the public 
school man ran against Charles 


to stick to his guns whatever Hawtrey. “ Why, how are you, old 
happens. The king can do no man? I haven't seen you for years. 
wrong, and the dresser evidentl Come along up to my place and 

2 O? LY 
believes that royal blood flows in have a drink.” Nothing loth he 
his own veins as well. Edward followed Hawtre homewards. The 
: y ste 

Terry was telling me recently a Allison entrance seemed strangely familiar. 
BIG peta aot ae : A CLEVER IMPERSONATOR OF ‘ COON” LIFE ee : 
little incident which happened but when he was ushered into the 
during the run of Sweet Lavender. iss Clara Alexander, the clever and charming lady now 100m the pictures and _ general 


During one of his waits he went to 
the passage leading to his dressing- 
room and called the dresser by name. 
But answer came there none. At the 
close of the act he called the dresser 
over the coals for being absent when 
he wanted him. 


appearing at the Empire Theatre, who 
plantation Chevalier’’ owing to her thrilling impersonations of 
coon 
Mississippi and has studied the negro at close quarters. 
young actress was discovered by Mr. 
whom she appeared during his London season. 
been appearing at a number of smart London houses, 
society has wept [over her pathetic little tales of negro children 


life. 
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is known as ‘the 
Miss Alexander was born on the banks of the the 
The 
Forbes Robertson, with 


Lately she has 
and were not what they had seemed on 


surroundings were still more familiar. 
“Tl just call my man to bring in 
drinks.” Hawtrey did so, 
The door opened and enter the 
mysterious uaknown. ‘Truly things 


the first occasion. 
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Mir. Giddens’s Success. 


“A Night Out” has been revived at the Criterion Theatre with great success, Mr. G. Giddens, Miss Leslie, and Mr. F. Volpé being extraordinarily good 


MATHIEU: THERE THEY ARE, DEARS; GO AND KISS THEM 


The names of the principal characters, reading from left to right, are: Angelique (Miss Alice Beet), Pinglet (Mr. George Giddens), Victorine (Miss Frances 
Vine), Mathieu (Mr, Frederick Volpe), Hyacinthe, Violette, Rose, and Marguerite (Misses Nell Toller, Violet Hollom, Leonora Caldwell, and May Hollom) 


w 


nee By, 
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THE SCENE AT THE HOTEL—PINGLET PROTESTS HIS INNOCENCE 


Reading from left to right, the names of the principal characters are: Marcelle (Miss Marguerite Leslie); on stairs—Mathieu (Mr. Volpe), Hyacinthe, 
Violette, Rose, and Marguerite (Misses Toller, V. Hollom, Caldwell, and M. Hollom), Pinglet (Mr. Giddens),1Maxime (Mr. Desmong), and Victorine (Miss Vine) 


Photograpns oy Dover Street Studios 


THE FINAL SCENE—PINGLET: OH, WHAT A NIGHT! 


The names of the characters are: Victorine (Miss Vine), Maxime (Mr. George Desmond), Brochard (Mr. Reginald Walter), Pinglet (Mr. Giddens), 
Angelique (Miss Beet), Marcelle (Miss Leslie), Paillard (Mr. Bertram Steer), and Mathieu (Mr, Volpe) 
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GREAT teacher was walking along 
the road when he met a vain 


and idle young man and rebuked 
him. 

“Have you no energy, no strenuous- 
ness?” he asked. ‘Are not you who are 
young ashamed to loiter and lounge in 
this fashion when I, an old man, press 
forward at so good a pace?” 

Then, gripping the young man by the 
arm, he said that he would show him how 
to walk, and he took the young man along 
with him for the space of five miles, which 
they performed in the time of fifty-five 
minutes. 

“There,” said 
“now you have 
something.” 

“Quite so,” said the young man. “ But 
you have brought me back to the point 
from which I started and I’ve got ten miles 
to go in the opposite direction.” 

Moral.—Ill-directed activity is worse 
than idleness. 


the teacher of men, 
indeed accomplished 


Il. 


here was a woman once who sat still 
and looked out of the window. This 
was her principal occupation in life. She 
lived in the country, and asa rule there 
was nothing to see out 
of the window. But 
there was generally 
nothing to do_ inside 
the house—that is why 
she sat and looked. 
And cone day a young 
man came along the 
road and he was the 
nearest match to the 
Greek god which you 
could find at the stores. 
He stopped behind a 
pile of seven thousand 
and three flints. 

He picked up one of 
the flints, flung it at a 
tree, and missed it. 

He picked tip another 
stone, flung it at the 
same tree, and missed it. 

He picked up another 
stone, flung it —— Just 
suppose this goes on for 
about half-an-hour, will 
you? 

Then the young 
woman wondered and 
called him to her, and 
she said, ‘ You serve no 
purpose in hurling those 
stones. You do not hit 
that at which you aim, 
and if you hit it you 
would be nothing ad- 
vantaged.” 

“True,” 


said © the 


young man. “But I 
develop my . muscles 
whereas you will die 


of fatty degeneration 
of the heart.” 
Which she did. 
Moral.—Idleness is 
worse than ill-directed 


activity. 
Il. 
here was once an 
ordinary girl of 

sixteen who had a 
perfect passion for cats. She: Why not? 
: ate ; : 
The first that she Harsonaicdonicanows 
acquired was a grey 


-EDGED 


i 


Persian kitten, and she kissed it all to 
rags in her ecstasy. She hugged it with 
such violence that the poor dumb animal 
was flattened out. Then she got a black 
cat which had green eyes, and was a very 
lucky thing for anybody to have. She fed 
it on salted almonds and anchovies and 
caramels, and the black cat died. So she 
got a white cat that seemed to be the very 
emblem of purity, and she thought what 
a touching sight it would be if that little 
white cat were to lie asleep on the back of 
a great black retriever, too noble a beast 
to touch it. So she introduced the cat to 
the retriever. The retriever knows the 
rest. 

But she spent considerable sums with 
an eminent taxidermist over the bodies of 
the deceased cats and did not grudge glass 
cases with pampas grass in the back- 
ground. 

Moral.—Love is stronger than death. 


IW. 

here was once a dear old gentleman 
who had no memory worth mention- 
ing. He rarely knew what his own name 
was until he had consulted the corner of 

his pocket handkerchief. 
In the street he met a beautiful woman. 
She had swollen eyes and a good deal of 


=| 


! 


\\\ 


a 


Ay Ti; 


ven 


He: | shan’t go to the countess’s dances any more 
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Speen. Garvey: 


| may be mistaken, of course, but it has seemed to me once or 
twice that she rather expects one to dance 
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By Barry 
Pain. 


He remembered who she was, and 
So 
your 


crépe. 
that was a proud moment for him. 
he saluted her. “And how is 
husband ?”’ he asked. 

“THe is, dead,” 
woman. 

“Sorry,” said the old gentleman, and 
went his way. 

A month later he met her again. 


sobbed the poor 


“And how is your husband?” he 
asked eagerly. 

“You have forgotten,’ she said 
severely. ‘‘ He is dead.” 


“Sorry,” said the old gentleman, and 
went his way. 

A month later he met the woman 
again, and chatted cheerfully with her 
about the weather. 

“ By the way,” he added, “ and how is 
your husband ?” 

“ He's still dead,” she said. 

This impressed him. The woman 
became associated in his mind with one 
idea. A month later he ran after her in 
the street to ask her eagerly how her 
husband was. 

“Quite well, thank you,’ said the 
woman beaming. ‘“ We're just back from 
the honeymoon.” 

Moral.—Love is stronger than death. 
But death lasts the longest. 1B ey 


HERE AND 
THERE. 


Views on the Moors. 


he Arabs, who have 
been fighting the 
French in Morocco, used 
to be very troublesome 
to the British, especially 
in the slave-dealing days 
of a comparatively lew 
years back. ‘There are 
many British — officers 
now living who have 
been engaged in chasing 
Arab slavers. Genial 
Lord Charles Beresford 
has had experience in 
that direction and holds 
strong views on _ the 
matter. Speaking in the 
House of Commons a 
few years ago he em- 
phatically said, ‘Mr. 
Speaker, we ought to 
catch these men, give 
‘em a fair trial, and 
then hang em.” 


a ie 


Ready, Aye, Ready. 
“he recent remarkable 
naval shooting, 
which resulted in the 
gunners of the Dread- 
nought being congratu- 
lated by the King, recalls 
an amusing yarn. In 
1860, during the China 
War, the captain of a 
British cruiser pointed 
to the figure of a man 
on shore about two 
miles off and said to his 
crack gun-layer, “My 
man, give that fellow 
one of your shells in his 
eye.” The gunner was 
equal to the occasion. 
“Yes, sir,” he replied, 
‘which eye, sir?.” 
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Ghe 
English “Yvette Guilbert” 


Miss Margaret Cooper. 


Foulsham & Banfield 


THE LATEST PORTRAIT OF MISS MARGARET COOPER 


Who has been aptly styled the English ‘‘ Yvette Guilbert.” Miss Margaret Cooper, is apparently not allowed much holiday as she is busy singing in the 
country with great success. She shares with only one other member of her sex—Madame Kirkby Lunn—the distinction of possessing the F.R.A.M. 
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Ohe \bitter an« 


Haguaries of Peace. 


HE great disarmament proposal at 
The Hague which was first to do 
so much good and then so much 
harm has finally fizzled out in a 
pious resolution to the effect that whereas 
at the first conference the cost of arma- 
ments was regarded as very serious, and 
since then it had much increased, it was 
devoutly to be desired that everybody 
would consider it as even more serious. 
The world said amen and proceeded to 
lay down more ironclads. 
The Holy Fryer. 
he cost of guns and ships is high, 
And weighs upon each modern 
nation ; 
To moderate it Justice Fry 
Invites our co-co-operation ; 
But all make answer with a sigh 
That they have other fish to fry. 


At Marienbad. 

“The place where the King is taking the 
“cure” is largely frequented by those 

who are too stout or have digestive 

troubles. That is why it is known as 

Little Marienbad. Only she is not gene- 

rally little. 

Fatland. 

Wr in the golden noonday beam 

You take your walks about, 
The Marienbaders do not seem 
Extravagantly stout. 


But when the sun is sinking 
low 
Behind the 
verge, 
From corners that we do 
not know 
The really fat emerge. 


And as their figures more 
and more 
Appear upon the scene, 
You think the lot you saw 
before 
Unconscionably lean. 


forest’s 


Lords and Limelights. 


nother charming actress 
has married the heir 

to a peerage. Our aristo- 
cracy owes its continu- 
ance to the fact that it 
has never been a caste; 
but at this rate it will 
soon become (on the female 
side) a fairly complete cast. 


Caste and Cast. 


o noble caste our peers 
may be, 
But marriages like these 
Make it a cast, without 
the. “e,”’ 
But with a lot of shes. 


Nobility at Notting Hill Gate. 
Why not give a perform- 

ance of a play, to 
be acted entirely by peers 
who have gone on the 
stage and their wives who 
have come off it? The 
obvious place for the piece 
would be the Coronet 
Theatre. 


Back Again. 


hen the Germans drove Morenga, the 
rebel leader, over the Cape Colony 

the Cape Government interned 
He has now gone back, and patriotic 
Germans see in this an instance of 
Morenglish perfidy. Our territory will be 
known as the Escape Colony. 


border 
him. 


Intern and Turn About. 


\ hen bold Morenga, it was learned, 
Had crossed the British border, 
He was immediately interned 
By governmental order. 


But longing for his native land, 
And still for vengeance burning, 
The rebel chieftain would not stand 

Eternally interning. 
He dodged pursuing Cape police 
Till they could not discern him, 
Nor will the Germans be at peace 
Till they can manage his decease, 
Inter and not intern him. 


The Battle of Casa Blanca. 


Woile maddened Moors the French defy, 
And scorn to yield or parley, 
Their commerce wholly goes awry, 
Nor can they sell their barley. 


The case is very sad indeed, 
And something worse than risky ; 
For horses now will lack their feed 
And men their fine old whisky. 


Slightly Elevated Gentleman; Are you there, waitah ?—hic—Branny an’ shoda—hic— 
pleash—hic—an’ be quick about it 
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By Adrian 
Ross. 


The Uses of Advertisement. 
r. Hall Caine has been prophesying 
the future greatness of the British 
drama. Is Hall also among the profits? 
Rather. 
a i 
A Rat, a Rat! 
he cause of the plague spreading in 
India seems to be discovered. Rats 
get the plague, and fleas bite first the rats 
and then the natives. Millions have died 
from a mere fleabite. Even so the deadly 
malaria, the scourge of yellow fever, the 
dreaded sleeping sickness of Africa, are all 
spread by insignificant and despised insects. 
These are some of Nature’s little ironies. 
Lord of Creation. 
M22 thinks that the lord of creation 
is he, 
Despising the fly and the gnat and the flea ; 
Yet men by the million in agony die 
Like flies by the flea and the gnat and the 
fly. 
The Cullinan Diamond. 
eneral Botha seems to have learnt 
bridge in England. He is now 
playing his biggest diamond to draw the 
King. 


te th 


The Two Ministers. 
‘The two colonial Premiers slim, 
When people mention them, 
Will one be known as Doctor Jim 
And one as General Gem. A. R. 


Anecdotes. 


Bishop v. Premier. 


t was after the end of one 
parliamentary session 
that Lord Palmerston was 
staying at a country house. 
Bishop Wilberforce was a 
guest also, and when Sunday 
came round “ Pam ”’ offered 
the bishop a lift to church. 
The bishop declined and 
proceeded on foot but was 
overtaken by rain. When 
Lord P. passed in his car- 
riage he mockingly said, 
“How blessed is he who 
ne’er consents ‘by ill advice 
to walk.’ Wilberforce 
promptly answered, “ Nor 
stands in sinners’ ways 
nor sits where men_pro- 
fanely talk.” 
& % .°) 
Love at First Sight. 
Ore of the papers is hav- 
ing a discussion on 
“love at first sight.” 
Serjeant Merrewether used 
to tell how he fell in love 
with his wife. Lunching 
at a house one day there 
happened to be cold meat. 
He was conversing with 
his hostess when a gentle 
voice said, “Don’t you 
think, mamma, that Mr. 
Merrewether would like 
some pickles?” He had 
not noticed the young lady 
before but her kind con- 
sideration touched him. 
He turned to see who the 
thoughtful being was and 
fell in love right away. 


